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TOO MANY TRANSFUSIONS 


Foreign giveaways are in 
the news again. Not that they 
are often out of the news, 
but so much is happening in 
the world —- and we have be- 
come so accustomed to seeing 
our money flung around the 
globe - that often important 
evidence on this subject gets 
lost in the shuffle. There- 
fore I would like to call 
attention to several state- 
ments about foreign handouts 
which were made recently. 

First, General Bonner 
Fellers, who served with Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the Pacific 


and who is constantly study- 
ing our defense position, made 
a very telling point. One of 
the big arguments for these 
foreign handouts is that we 
must buy the friendship of 
foreign nations so they will 
be on our side in case of 
war. But General Fellers 
pointed out that these so- 
called ‘allies’ would cease 
to be allies the moment war 
began. They take our money, 
but they are scared of Soviet 
nuclear weapons. And they 
would sit on the sidelines - 
remain neutral - in case of 








war between the United States 
and Russia, in order to save 
themselves from destruction. 
So, according to General 
Fellers, we are throwing away 
money when we give it to 
these nations in an attempt 
to keep them on our side. 
Second, Mr. Willard F. 
Rockwell, an industrialist 
who once served as a member 
of one of the government’ s 
giveaway bureaus, says for- 
eign handouts are ruining the 
American economic system, and 
even hurting our position in 
the world. Our dollar is be- 
coming so weak due to infla- 
tion and deficits caused by 
these handouts that, as Mr. 
Rockwell put it, we are “in 
the position of a strong man 
who has volunteered so many 
blood transfusions that he 
may not be able to stand up 


and defend younger and weaker 
friends.’’ In other words, 
even the nations which get 
our handouts are now worried 
about our ability to remain 
strong economical ly. 

Third, a House subcommittee 
which made a 40,000-mile trip 
around the world to study 
foreign aid, reported last 
week that too many of the 
projects we are supporting in 
far corners of the earth are 
too grandiose and too costly. 

In any case, as you struggle 
over your income-tax returns, 
it might be well to bear in 
mind that a good chunk of the 
money you send to Washington 
is being scattered around the 
world. And the resu!t, accord- 
ing to this latest evidence, 
is not one to make us feel 
particularly happy. 


BUREAUCRATS VS. WORKERS 


Here isa little story which 
prompts us to ask: How long 
can the small businessman in 
America hold out against the 
labor-union monopoly? This is 
an important question because, 
despite the large number of 
great corporations in the 
United States, it is the med- 
ium-sized company and the 
small businessman which are 
the backbone of our economy. 


In Illinois, there is a 
small businessman who runs 
two bakery shops. He employs 
14 bakers and 13 clerks in 
his stores. Multiply that by 
hundreds of thousands of small 
businessmen and you can see 
how important they are as job- 
makers in our society. 

This small businessman’s 14 
bakers belong to a union. But 
his 13 clerks did not. The 
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Retail Clerks’ Union demanded 
that the bakery owner sign a 
contract putting his clerks 
in the union. He talked it 
over with his clerks. They 
said they did not want to 
join the union. So he refused 
to sign the contract. Then 
the union threw pickets around 
one of his shops. His bakers, 
who belonged to another union, 
would not cross the picket 
line. Bakeries cannot be 
operated without bakers. Also 
little businessmen cannot 
keep their shops closed for 
any length of time without 
going broke. So this business- 
man gave in, and signed a 
contract with the union. 

We must note that there are 
two grave issues involved 
here. One is the ability of a 


labor union, with the conniv- 
ance of federal bureaucrats, 
to put a man out of business 
if he does not comply with 
its demands. The other is the 
ability of a labor union to 
force supposedly free Ameri- 
can workers into unions wheth- 
er they want to join or not. 

Actually, under a new law 
passed by Congress last year, 
this businessman was commit - 
ing an unfair labor practice 
when he gave in and signed a 
union contract. He was forc- 
ing his unwilling clerks to 
join the union —- something 
they are supposed to be pro- 
tected against under the new 
law. But look what this smal] 
businessman was up against - 
and here is where the federal 
bureaucrats come in. 

The law allows upto 30 days 
of what is called ‘recogni- 
tion picketing.’ That is, a 
union can picket in an effort 
to get workers to join. But 
an employer can also ask the 
National Labor Relations 
Board for an election in his 
shop, so that his workers can 
vote on whether or not they 
want to join the union. This 
employer did that very thing. 
But see what happened. 

The bureaucrats in the 
Labor Board in Washington had 
two choices. They could hold 
the election immediately - 








after the union had picketed 
only one or two days. Undoubt- 
edly the bakery clerks would 
have voted to stay out of the 
union; their boss would have 
lost one or two days’ busi- 
ness, and that would be that. 
Or the bureaucrats in the 
Labor Board could let the 
picketing go on for the full 
30 days, in which case this 
businessman would have wound 
up with no business, and his 
27 employees with no jobs. 
When it became obvious that 


FAKE ‘‘INFORMATION”’ ON 


Some interesting testimony 
has just been released by the 
Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee. It is by Eugene Lyons, 
who is a senior editor of the 
Readers’ Digest. More import- 
ant for the purposes of this 
testimony, he was for a number 
of years a United Press cor- 
respondent in Moscow. Mr. 
Lyons talks about the rash of 
misinformation we have been 
getting about Soviet Russia. 
It comes from these so-called 
cultural exchanges and from 
the wavesof American tourists 
who visit Russia. So far as 
the exchanges are concerned, 
their fairness is largely 
fraudulent. Mr. Lyons says: 

‘*No fair exchange is per- 
missible or possible when the 


this was what the bureaucrats 
intended to do, the business- 
man gave in and signed the 
contract with the union. He 
had to — in order to save his 
business, anddespite the fact 
that he was thus forcing his 
workers into a union they did 
not want to join. What really 
happened in this case was 
that the bureaucrats in the 
Labor Board actually helped 
the union to corral unwilling 
workers into membership. 


USSR 


other partyisa police state. 
Moscow selects its authorized 
tourists with extreme care. 
It plants dependable secret 
agents in every group.” 

He then points out that 
Americans broadcast what they 
see — or think they see —- in 
Russia, to everybody who will 
listen in the United States. 
But Soviet visitors to America 
would not dare say anything 
favorable about the United 
States when they get home. 

As for American tourists in 
Russia, Mr. Lyons says we 
make a big mistake when we 
accept their superficial and 
hastily obtained views about 
the Soviet Union. There is a 
whole library of sound evi- 
dence on what Communist Russia 
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is really like. But somehow the Soviet Union. He points 
or other we accept without it up with an amusing anec- 
question the distorted and dote. A corporation executive 
often planted words of people who was soft on the Soviet 
who have become ‘experts’ on ‘experiment,’ overheard Eugene 
Russia after three weeks in Lyons telling the truth about 
that vast country. Every Amer- Russia to a group of people. 
ican would find it profitable The executive - deadly seri- 
and extremely interesting to ous, mind you — said to them: 
read what Mr. Lyons has to ‘‘Oh, don’t listen to Gene - 
say about the kind of propa- he’s lived there.” 

ganda we are now getting on - John T. Flynn 


Foregoing items covered in Mutual network broadcast 3/20/60 
Treen ese eee eee eR eet eee ee ee Se 


Book Review 


AUTHENTIC DRAMA 


THE STRONG MEN by John Brick, not, thank the Lord, that of 
360 pages, Doubleday, New certain of the ‘moderns’ - 


York, $3.95. who search out and stress 
It is too bad that the (often to the exclusion of 
shock-swashbuckle- sex school all else) evil, decadence and 


has given a bad name to the’ depravity. It is, rather, the 
historical novel. It can be a realism which retells a fam- 
fine and often informative ous episode in our history in 


variety of literary enter- terms of the people who lived 
tainment. Fortunately, novel- through it, and thus brings 
ists like John Brick are it alive before our eyes. 

returning to its rightful During that terrible winter 


place the novel based on’ of 1777-78 at Valley Forge, 
historical fact, and in the the American Cause looked 
process giving us a fresh _ utterly hopeless. So it seem- 
look at the men and women of ed to Mr. Brick’s hero, Matt 
early America to whom we owe Hill. But this reluctant 


so much. soldier, under prodding by 
Here are history and fic- his indomitable father who 
tion combined at their real- was also his captain, none- 


istic best. The realism is theless left his beloved 








Deerkill Valley and took up 
winter quarters with his 
fellows in the York State 
Company of Rangers at Valley 
Forge. 

The author has done a mag- 
nificent job of interweaving 
the main strands of his story. 
This is chiefly Matt Hill’s 
story — the story of a young 
man who thought the Americans 
should give up the fight 
against Britain’s superior 
forces, but who, through two 
love affairs and a winter in 
which he saw many of his com- 
panions perish or desert, came 
finally to wholehearted belief 
in eventual victory. 

Another strand of the story 
is the ‘miracle’ wrought at 
Valley Forge. The Continental 
Army was long on fervor, but 
short on training. Only the 
unconquerable spirit of Wash- 
ington — here referred to 


YOU’ RE BEING ROBBED 
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simply as The General —-held it 
together. The transformation 
of this ragtag and bobtail 
bunch of rugged individualists 
into a disciplined military 
force fell to a Prussian - 
Baron Frederich von Steuben - 
whom Ben Franklin had persuad- 
ed to contribute his talents 
to the American battle for 
liberty. Von Steuben is pre- 
sented here in a new and 
intriguing light, as is Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne. 
Essentially, however, this 
is the story of a man’s growth 
to maturity during the long- 
est and hardest months of a 
new nation’s birth pangs, 
plus a very human discernment 
of what that winter meant to 
‘the strong men.’ To an oft- 
told tale, Mr. Brick has 
brought new insight, great 
drama, and a stirring authen- 
ticity. - Rosalie Gordon 


‘*Every time you buy food for your family or clothing or 
anything at all, half of all you pay is wasted. You pay it, 
but you get nothing for it. You have been robbed, by infla- 
tion. Since just before the War, the value of your dollar 
has been cut in half and is still being cut by: 

“Billions spent on veteran benefits for sickness not even 
remotely caused by war service. 

‘‘Billions in unearned wage increases that cause higher 
prices instead of higher value. 

“Hordes of bureaucrats who create nothing, yet cost and 





7 
spend billions which can only be subtracted from values of 
everything you buy. 

“Half of the value of your money gone, because of these 
and other wastes, and the other half threatened because the 
spenders want ‘something for nothing.’ They get the something 
in handouts; you who pay the taxes get the nothing.” 

— From an advertisement of ilarner & 
Swasey Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


SO WOULD WE 


“In Tupelo, Miss., one of the first towns to get Tennessee 
Valley Authority electricity, the Tupelo Journal had this to 
say: “The time has come for TVA to back up and admit that the 
fastest growth in the South has taken place outside the TVA 
area and we who live within its borders are still as a whole 
just about the poorest people in America.’ 

“*So the tax-supported TVA, which we in Minnesota have help- 
ed to the tune of many, many millions of dollars as our 
share, has not helped the people keep pace with the rest of 
the South. Over the years it has become more and more appar- 
ent that this business is a losing proposition. We would 


like to sell our share.” - Dodge Center (Minn. ) STAR-REOORD 


“There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation.” — George iiashington 
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